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or having the cramps fall off from excessive heat. Brass made to
have a silvery hue when polished is always difficult to work, and
requires the utmost vigilance while being brazed, as well as in the
preparation for that operation. In some instances it is necessary to
add a little silver to the spelter in addition to the zinc, which will
reduce the' heat necessary to run it, and add to its malleability ; the
quantity required, however, will necessarily depend on the kind of
brass, and must be left to the scrutiny of the operator. Having
procured a spelter suited to the brass, we will suppose the work
requires a strip of brass 12 inches wide to be joined and brazed
together ; then trim the edges of both ends and thin them, and cramp
one. The next step is to prepare a frame from a piece of ^-inch boiler
plate, Fig. 404, in the shape of a horseshoe, some 4 or 5 inches wide,
and about 15 inches long, also two screw clamps C, and two pieces of
bar iron D, strong enough to hold the brass fast on the horseshoe
plate when the screw clamps are applied. Bend the sheet in the form
shown, so that when the joint is brought together within the horse-
shoe frame it will hang in a curve or bag between the legs of the
frame. Now bring them together, open the cramps and let them
receive the end of the other- piece, and screw it fast to the plate with
the clamps. Put an iron rod through the screw clamps and sling it to the
chain. Remove it to an anvil and close down the joints, care being;
taken that all the spring is taken out of the parts about the joint
before going to the fire. When at the forge, jar some liquid borax
through the joint, charge it, and sling it so that it will balance and
hang level; then with a slow fire heat the parts within the frame
gradually until the solder is all down ; then with a gentle fire the
joint may be easily and successfully run down.
The strongest spelter used by coppersmiths for heavy work is
composed of three parts copper to one of zinc. Another is made of
eight parts of old tubes or Bristol brass and one of zinc, Another,
for copper of medium strength, is composed of 16 parts copper and
12 of zmc ; for the better kinds of brass, 16 ounces of copper and tlie
same amount of zinc. It may be well to notice here some of the
many alloys called brass. The following have been collected in a
promiscuous way, as opportunity has offered, and are presented for the
benefit of those interested: